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Fruit-pelting and Root-killing. 

Throwing the hatchet at some fruits of the 
corrupt tree is one way of fighting an evil; 
while laying the axe at the root of the cor- 
rupt tree is the distinctive process of Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity would destroy war by destroy- 
ing the dispositions which lead to war,—by 
giving men individually ‘‘a new heart and a 
new spirit.’’ 

The gospel laborer may be the surest worker 
for peace without needing to name the word; 
for he strikes war at the root, not by prating 
about this war or that policy, but by being an 
instrument of the Spirit’s power to open men’s 
wills to the heart-changing power of Christ. 
Yet the prophet must sometimes cry aloud 
and spare not some special development of sin 
in his day. 

The co-workers with Christ in his gospel 
are likewise the only radical temperance work- 
ers, for their work is at the root of human 
desires and passions, unto the love and spirit 
of Christ, which is the only effective antidote 
to the love of drink. 

And so for the whole catalogue of corrup- 
tions which are in the world through lust. 
Christ is come to destroy the works of the 
devil by changing men’s hearts from the 
dominion of the flesh to the dominion of the 
Spirit. Specific crimes, vices and abuses do 
not have to be hacked at when one is eradica- 
ting them all by the gospel axe laid at sin in 
the heart as their root. 

Accordingly our greatest confidence for pro- 
hibition of the fruits of the flesh is prohibi- 
tion by eradication, rather than prohibition by 
clubbing off a fruit here or nipping off a leaf 
there. While the tree stands with a live root 
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at its base, this process of nipping or clubbing 
will always need to go on, and will be doing 
its temporary good by removing some oppor- 
tunities of harm. Yet it will be a work as 
endless as the life of the currupt tree. To 
use another figure, as fast as one head of the 
monster is cut off, others spring up in its place. 

Yet all our vigilance is called for against 
the out-croppings of evil, as well as to destroy 
its radical source. ‘‘These ought ye to have 
done and not to leave the other undone.’’ An 
indifference to fruit-work is no sign of a com- 
mission for root-work. Both the lessening of 
effects and the removal of causes are the 
Christian’s concern. ‘The moralist, the re- 
former, the philanthropist, the cleaner up of the 
surface of the body politic, have their useful 
place and their reward; but the work of the 
Regenerator would make the surface-work of 
all these unnecessary. Our one hope against 
the dire evils of the day is the hope of the 
gospel. That lays the axe at the motives of 
all evil and plants good motives in their place. 

And he who best labors in right authority 
for the extension of the gospel, both in himself 
and among men, is fundamentally the surest 
peace-lecturer, the most practical prohibition- 
ist, the truest social reformer, the soundest 
reconciler of the misunderstanding between 
labor and capital, the clearest purifier of mor- 
als. For society, for nations to live, is Christ. 

The Master accords, however, various di- 
visions of labor to servants in his cause on 
earth. Some may have their right places 
among the branches, some at the root. Both 
are best doing their root-work by being in 
their right place. But while we as Friends 
must ‘‘let the potsherds strive with the pots- 
herds of the earth,” we must remember that 
the weapons of our warfare with existing evils 
are not carnal, but spiritual and inward, that 
the best outward service may be met; and the 
sword which we are to take is the sword of 
the Spirit; that we can fight the tree of pub- 
lic corruption only by Christ as our ‘‘battle- 
axe and weapons of war;” and that it is a high 
portion of our business to keep ourselves as a 
sound object-lesson of the fact that adherence 
to the witness of Christ’s spirit in the heart 
undeniably lays the axe at the root of the cor- 
rupt tree, ensuring in us as a people, temper- 
ance, peace, social purity, justice to and from 
labor and all the fruits of the Spirit. 





















A SuccessFuL Business Lire.—A Friend 


who was deeply esteemed lately passed for- 
ward from among us, and, we trust, into the 
church triumphant. 
cessful business men, dying after many losses 
in this world, rich in faith, in patience, in 
long-suffering in industrious faithfulness, in 
Christian integrity. The success in which he 
passed to his end here, was a success that 
could rise above property, and be proved as 
success by rising above poverty. Endeavoring 
to keep his eye single to the Spirit, kingdom 
and patience of Christ, ‘‘diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” he held 
the beginning of his confidence steadfast unto 
the end—which crowned all with the durable 
riches of Christian character. 
not exempt from errors of human judgment, 
it will best be adjudged by the Searcher of 
hearts, which portion of his losses should be 
accounted as failures, and which as true self- 
sacrifice. 


He was one of our suc- 


While he was 


There are some who regard ‘‘failure” as a 
failure to be rich, or to hold riches. The 


snare of those who will be rich, is not that they 
should sometime lose their wealth, for they 
may not while this life lasts, but that in the 


inordinate pursuit of business, they fall into 
the meshes of peculiarly subtle temptation, 
into complications of principle beyond retreat, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition. 
No one, if rich, knows how to be rich except 
as he seeks pre-eminently the kingdom of God. 
And no one else knows how to be poor or can 
so well afford to be poor. 

In view of the vortex of business life in 
which some of our young men incline to em- 
bark we would counsel them at the start to 
lay hold on the condition of lasting success, 
whatever happens—that is, to choose the Lord 
for their portion. And may they deeply pon- 
der the holy concern of John Woolman on 
this matter of being drawn into business past 
redemption. We have believed his counsel 
contained in our present number and entitled 
‘‘The Water of Separation,” may be read by 
many with profit. 


———— —————__ 


PATRIOTISM.—Reminding us of our recent 
apprehension of military drill being forced 
upon schools, we have taken note in the Edu- 
cational Review that Sir Joshua Fitch, who is 
well-known in the United States and in Eng- 
land has been assailing military drill in schools 
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‘in a wholly admirable fashion. He is not 
deceived as to the basis of patriotism, and re- 
fuses to find it in bugle-calls and drum-beats, 
in cannon and sword, and all the paraphernalia 
of war.’’ He adds: 


On what does true patriotism depend ? On a 
rational and affectionate recognition of the privi- 
leges we enjoy as citizens of free England; on a 
sentiment of gratitude to those of our fathers whose 
efforts and sacrifices have won these privileges for 
us ; and on a strong desire to live such lives and do 
such work as shall show us to be worthy of our 
great inheritance. In this sense, lessons on pa- 
triotism form an essential part of the education of 
an English citizen. But there are spurious as well 
as genuine forms of patriotism. It is not, for ex- 
ample, a necessary part of it to exult merely in the 
lust of conquest or in the display of power. Still 


less does it demand on our part an approval of all 
wars in which the government of the day may 
happen to engage. With the memories of Chatham, 
of Burke, of Fox, of Bright, and of Gladstone, as 
factors in the history of England, no one can seri- 
ously contend that the grave censure of a popular 
war is necessarily unpatriotic. 


Unappreciated Moral Worth. 


Men untrained in the matter of looking for 
precious stones will walk over the rarest and 
most valuable specimens again and again, all 
unconscious of the worth and wealth they are 
passing so heedlessly by; while the eye of the 
lapidary or the mineralogist quickly discerns 
in certain of the rough-looking specimens which 
fail to attract the attention of untrained éyes 
gems of exceeding value. Even so, too, many 
of us meet and mingle in the common walks 
of daily life with spirits of finest mold and 
highest destiny, yet all unconscious of their 
transcendent moral worth and of their destined 
eminence in the kingdom of God; while those 
whose spiritual senses have been exercised to 
discern inward worth beneath the most com- 
mon exterior are always finding and drawing 
about themselves characters of beauty, worth 
and loveliness, even from the must unfavorable 
conditions and surroundings. The very near- 
ness of others to ourselves is quite too apt to 
blind us to their transcendent qualities of char- 
acter. 

**To the eye of the vulgar,’’ says Carlyle, 
“‘few things are wonderful that are not dis- 
tant. It is difficult for men to believe that the 
man, the mere man whom they see, may perhaps 
painfully feel, toiling at their side through 
the poor jostlings of existence, can be made of 
finer clay than themselves.” Yet it is fre- 
quently even so. Just because he was so hu- 
man, and in his humanity so near them and so 
unpretentious, the Son of God, the long-desired 
Messiah, was rejected by the Hebrew Nation, 
being esteemed as ‘‘a root out of dry ground,”’ 
as ‘‘without form or comeliness,”’’ and as ‘‘ hav- 
ing no beauty that they should desire him.” 
Naught but highest moral excellence in our- 
selves will make us quick to discern true worth 
of character in others.— Herald of Truth. 

THE best edition of the Holy Scriptures is a 
holy life. God wants to translate his super- 
nataral Book into the living experience of all 
his children.—A. B. Simpson. 


THE FRIEND. 


Recollections by James Kite. 


BEGGING BREAD. 


David said, I have been young and now am 
old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread. ‘‘Well, David 
did not see what I am seeing,’’ said H. to her 
sick daughter, as she adjusted her bonnet and 
shaw] to go out upon the street. She had 
been a widow for ten years and was advanced 
in years when her husband died. He had 
been a faithful minister of the gospel, work- 
ing without salary, and active in his Master’s 
service, and had left his family without prop- 
erty or earthly resource. Through the exer- 
tions of a daughter they had been supported 
in their humble home until prostrated by years 
of illness she had been unable to do anything 
and H. had through all these years found her 
God ever watchful to supply her daily need. 
But now she was brought into a great strait; 
her means were exhausted, her last piece of 
bread was eaten, it was late in the autumn, 
and a Icng winter of sickness and privations 
was before them, and the enemy of souls had 
so taken advantage of these trying circum- 
stances, and presented such powerful tempta- 
tions to her mind, that for the moment she 
had even questioned the care of her Heavenly 
Father. Looking carefully around to see if 
any portion of her household work had been 
neglected, for her motto ever had been, ‘“‘ If 
poor, always tidy,” and her sick daughter made 
comfortable while she was away, she yet 
paused and turned a glance upon the clock, 
which stood on the mantel. ‘‘Half-past elev- 
en,’’ she said, ‘‘and nothing for dinner;’’ and 
then turning, she gave a long lingering look 
at an old-fashioned profile hanging on the wall, 
and musingly said, ‘‘Just as constant as the 
ticking of that clock was his labors in his 
Master’s vineyard, just as faithfully as that 
clock tells the hour did he lift up his voice in 
his Master’s cause.”’ She leaned against the 
mantel absorbed in thought, and her face grew 
sad as she recalled the by-gone years and the 
home of plenty she had left to share the toils 
and struggle of him whose features were out- 
lined before her. Yes, the thought of the 
present needs of herself and her sick daughter 
had cast a shade of sadness over a face that 
had shed sunshine on many a troubled soul. 
**T think,’’ she said at last, rousing herself, 
**T will go to Mrs. B. and ask her for a piece 
of bread for our dinner. I have no other way 
to get it, and she has often asked me to call 
upon her if in trouble. A new business in- 
deed for me.’’ And the saddened look grew 
deeper. ‘‘My father was a righteous man,’’ 
she continued. ‘‘And here I am, his youngest 
daughter, and I am going out to ask for a piece 
of bread.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the discouraged woman, ‘‘I am 


experiencing more than David did in this re- |- 


spect. I do not claim that I am perfect, but 
I am trying to serve the Lord; but my father 
was a whole-hearted Christian and so was my 
husband; and I want bread.’’ When the poor 
woman had thus poured out the sorrows of her 
heart and was preparing to start on her pain- 
ful errand, she heard a gentle rap on the door. 

‘‘There,’’ she said, ‘‘some one has come, 
and I wanted to get some bread for dinner.”’ 
Checking herself, she opened the door, when 
a young woman whom she had seen but a few 
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times, one who ever prefaced her visits to the 
suffering with prayer, entered and said, ‘] 
have heard of your daughter’s illness, and this 
morning I felt a strong desire to see her, 
and I have brought a simple gift, I hope you 
will not be hurt because it is so common an 
article, for when I tried to select something 
else my mind was unaccountably turned to this,” 
and she tremblingly laid upon the table a loaf 
of bread. 

H. felt reproved, but, oh! how gently and 
tenderly her heavenly Father had reproved 
her; she told her visitor why she had on her 
bonnet and shawl to go out, and then said 
reverently and tearfully, ‘‘I can now say with 
David, ‘I have been young and now am old, 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread,’ ’’ and that night, 
as she knelt by her daughter’s sick-bed, how 
earnestly did she pray for forgiveness for that 
moment of unbelief. 

It is now fifteen years since God sent that 
loaf of bread to the widow’s humble home, 
and in all that time, in many wonderful ways, 
He has shown his care, and his faithfulness 
has never failed. 

H. has since passed from earthly trials; her 
daughter still survives, a witness to the mer- 
cies of the Lord, and her hand has traced this 
record in the hope that it may strengthen 
some poor afflicted child of God who knows 
the want of earthly comforts to trust in his 
care and providence. 

‘“‘THE PASSING OF THE GREAT GRASSHOPPER 
PLAGUE IN MINNESOTA, 1877. 

I feel like giving this partial resume of an 
article I read under the above caption. In 
the southwestern part of Minnesota many 
grasshoppers, or Rocky Mountain locusts, ap- 
peared during the summer of 1874, causing 
great damage. Yet they caused little con- 
cern, as likely another year would remedy the 
difficulty; but it did not, for they increased 
prodigiously — thousands now, where before 
was but one—overrunning several counties; 
every green thing was devoured and much 
suffering ensued. Help was afforded by the 
legislature to as many as six hundred persons, 
whose crops were entirely destroyed. By the 
next year thirty-two counties were overrun, 
and still they spread, seeming likely to over- 
flow into other States, and the end none could 
foresee. 

Meantime every device ingenuity could sug- 
gest was tried in vain to destroy them. Myr- 
iads were killed, but these appeared but asa 
‘drop in a bucket.”’ What was to be done? 
Earthly resources failing, an appeal was made 
to the governor to appoint a day of prayer for 
Divine aid. ‘‘Would the prayer of the people 
avail, when the work of their hands had gone 
for naught,’’ was the question now asked. 

The governor felt it a responsible matter in 
view of possible ridicule from misbelievers m 
case of failure. Finally, after serious delib- 
eration, he decided to appoint a day as re 
quested. This proclamation was somewhat a8 
follows: ‘‘A desire having been expressed by 
various religious bodies for the appointment 
of a day for fasting, humiliation and prayer, 
in view of the threatened continuance of the 
grasshopper scourge, 1 do hereby, in recog- 
nition of our dependence upon the power and 
wisdom of Almighty God appoint the twenty- 
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fifth of April for this purpose, and I invite 
the people to withdraw from business, and in 
their homes and places of worship, with con- 
trite hearts, to beseech the mercy of God for 
us. In the shadow of the locust plague, whose 
impending renewal threatens desolation to the 
land, let us invoke his help. 

‘‘Let us moreover endeavor to deserve a 
new prosperity by renewed efforts to live 
worthily for the future.”’ 

J. S. PILLSBURY, Governor. 


The whole proclamation breathed a devout 
feeling. 

Of course this attracted widespread atten- 
tion. In the states the governor’s action was 
generally heartily endorsed, though some so- 
called liberal leagues ridiculed. One member 
of such a body wrote, asking him to note care- 
fully the condition of the grasshoppers on the 
twenty-sixth, and then on the twenty-seventh, 
to see the effect of their invocation, etc. Yet 
the impression was mostly profound. The 
writer says, ‘‘I well remember our minister 
reading the proclamation from the pulpit, and 
then in solemn tones exhort the people to as- 
semble and lend their voices in the general 
appeal.’’ 

When the day came, an air of sabbath still- 
ness prevailed, and the scoffers had little to 
say. Of it, Governor Pillsbury said, ‘‘I never 
saw a stiller day in Minneapolis.’’ On the 
twenty-seventh the sun shown warm and hot 
over Minnesota, and an almost summer warmth 
penetrated the moist earth, bringing forth 
the larvee in countless billions, enough appar- 
ently to devastate half a dozen states. Fora 
few days they grew rapidly, and then a severe 
freeze destroyed them all. 

And, when the earth thawed again, except 
an insignificant straggling few, all were gone. 

Some men say, ‘‘ Yes, and so it would have 
been if no united prayer had been offered.’’ 
But so say not I. 


the origin of the festivals of the church and 
the manner of their celebration is full of in- 
terest. It is discovered that far more was 
borrowed from the customs of the people be- 
fore the preaching of Christianity than was 
at one time supposed. The Christian teach- 
ers wishing to popularize the doctrines of 
Christianity gave the heathen festivals a new 
name, abolished the more objectionable prac- 
tices connected with them, and sought in this 
way to lead the people to something higher 
and better than they had before known. There 
was much [worldly] wisdom in the proceeding, 
although too often the result was to introduce 
Into the church beliefs and practices quite 
out of harmony with the teaching of Christ. 
It is a curious illustration of the continuance 
of this feeling of adaptation, a feeling right 
and necessary in itself, that an active evange- 
lizing body of the present day, a body sup- 
posed to be almost ascetic in its teachings, 
is reported to be about to adopt in a western 
city the methods of the stage in order to at- 
tract. The promoter claims that he can draw 
people from the low theatres to his good plays 
and that he has enough good actors who are 
also ‘‘well-saved’’ to do it. Here again the 
motive is good, but experience is as we think, 
entirely against him. He may attract audi- 


ences, good may be done, but if past experi- 


there died at her residence, the Osborne House 
Isle of Wight, Queen Victoria, England’s great 
and good Queen. 


should be recorded, even in our little paper, 
for she was a woman whose life of greatness 
and goodness combined is full of valuable les- 
sons for young and old, rich and poor. 


London, Fifth Month 24th, 1819; she was the 
daughter and only child of Edward, Duke of 
Kent, one of the younger sons of George the 
Third. 
cess Victoria of Saxe, who was a widow when 
she married the Duke of Kent. 
married Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, in 
1840; he died in 1861; they had nine child- 
ren, of whom six survive. 


who has been Prince of Wales. 
second child and eldest son of the Queen, born 
Eleventh Month 9th, 
Month 10th, 1863, to Princess Alexandra eldest 
daughter of the King of Denmark. 
king assumes the title of Edward the Seventh. 
The last Edward, the Sixth, reigned 1547 to 














ence isa true guide, it will cause a lowered 
spiritual tone to the workers and instead of 
proving a step upward to the spectators, will 
more often prove a step downward to them. 
— The Interchange. 





Queen Victoria. 
From Scattered Seeds, a magazine for youth- 


ful readers, we extract the following short 
history: 


On the twenty-second of First Month, 1901, 


Such a great historical and social event 


The Queen was born at Kensington Palace, 


Her mother was a German, the Prin- 


The Queen 


Her son, the new king, is Albert Edward, 
He is the 


1841; married Third 


The new 


1553, being only a lad of sixteen years when 


he died. 


The papers are everywhere filled with long 


acounts of the Queen and her family, and the 
happenings that have occurred during her long 


reign, but our space will permit only of one 


story told of her childhood by Baroness Selwyn, 


her governess, when Victoria was but twelve 
years old. It was thought by her instructors 
that she should then be told her history aad 
genealogy and her prospects of becoming the 
Queen of England. She was very attentive, 
and comprehended the greatness and weight 
of it all, remarking ‘‘I see I am nearer the 
throne than I thought.’’ Now many a child 
would boast, but they don’t know the difficulty. 
There is much splendor but there is much re- 
sponsibility. Then having lifted up the fore- 
finger of her right hand while she spoke she 
gave me (her governess) her little hand say- 
ing ‘‘I will be good. I understand now why 
you urged me so much to learn even Latin. 
My cousins Augusta and Mary never did, but 
you told me Latin is the foundation of the 
English grammar, and of all the elegant ex- 
pressions, and I learned it as you wished it, 
but I understand all better now;”’ and this little 
Princess gave me her hand repeating ‘‘! will 
be good.”’ 

**It is seldom that a little scene like this 
stands out so distinct in the early story even 
of a life destined to greatness. The hush of 
awe upon the child; the childish application 
of this great secret to the study of Latin 
which was not required from the others; the 
immediate resolution so simple, yet containing 


or the greatest hero vowed—‘I will be good’ 


—make a perfect little picture. 
clearest appearance of the child-queen in her 
own person that we get through the obscurity 
of those childish years.’’ 


all that the wisest sage could have counseled 





It is the 


Thus we see that she kept her resolution 


to be good all through her long life of nearly 
eighty-two years, and it was her goodness as 
much as her greatness that caused her to be 
so beloved. 
once addressed to her these lines which have 
been fully realized in her life just closed, long 
after his own: 


Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, 


“May you rule us long 
And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day ! 
May children of our children say, 
‘She wrought her people lasting good;’ 


“Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife and Queen.” 


G. F. 8. 


Mothering Boys. 
Whether the boy of the past received too 


much help or not, the boy of to-day must not 
be neglected. 
which is that of being mothered. The most 
independent nature among these boys has a 
secret longing for those gentle ministries that 
can never be expected from one of his own 
sex. 


He has his needs, the chief of 


There are women who possess the gift for 


mothering boys—knowing just how to deal 
with their natures; to them the needy youth 
appeal instinctively, and through their help 
are often tided over those times of loneliness 


that often prove dangerous to the unfriended 
boy. 

There are mothers anxious on account of 
their sons, careful for their interest, ready to 
sacrifice themselves to the last degree who yet 
have no equipment for mothering them. Lack- 
ing sympathy or strength or tenderness, or 
that delicate insight that is generally an un- 
erring guide, they miss the privilege of lead- 
ing, comforting, inspiring the boy in his home- 
life. 

The youth who at sixteen bows before a 
maiden much older than himself, is supposed 
to have permanently chosen a sweetheart, 
when really he has recognized his opportunity 
to satisfy his longing to be mothered, and his 
nature springs to blessedness of the experience 
of being understood and of receiving the gen- 
tle touch of comprehension and guidance. 

Let the mother of to-day look lovingly upon 
the condition of the boy who has been given 
her, and be sure that in asking for bread he 
does not receiveastone. No one with a heart 
would willingly give a child a darksome boy- 
hood; yet many do it because of short-sight- 
edness. Not being able to meet the boy on 
his own ground he is forced out of his indivi- 
duality and kept in position by harsh methods 
or soothed by over-indulgence. The wise 
mother’s purpose will be to help in the natural 
unfolding of the boy’s nature, leaving his mas- 
culine tendencies like pillars of strength around 
which the flowers of beauty and delicacy may 
be twined. She will never place herself be- 
yond the reach of his need, and never in order 
to discover it will she subject him to a course 
of cross-questioning that irritates and alien- 
ates, tempting to evasions of the truth, lead- 
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ing even to hypocrisies. With the gift of 
insight she will not find it necessary to pry 
into his secret experience. She can put her- 
self in the place of her son through her loving 
sympathy, and in this way win his confidence, 
so that he will come to her with his difficulties, 
fears and hopes. 

The boy who is well mothered, bears about 
him evidence of the fact on through all the 
stages of his development; and the wife is 
fortunate whose husband’s early years were 
strengthened by the influence of a wise and 
loving mother.— Woman’s Home Companion. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Going to Meeting. 


Read before a company of young Friends, Twelfth 
Month, 18gy. 





The subject of going to meeting is one that 
has been before us all our lives. When we 
were small, we went to meeting because our 
parents took us. When we became a little 
older, we went, perhaps, because they wanted 
us to go. But now, it may be, we have come 
to a time when we must choose for ourselves 
in this, as in most other matters. And shall 
we go to meeting? 

The question seems to me to present itself 
in a very personal manner; and probably the 
answers of no two people will be in all re- 
spects the same. For myself, I can only say, 
that for the most part I am generally inclined 
to go to meeting. But when I attempt to tell 
you why, I am at once met with a much graver 
problem. 

This brings us to a vital point of all relig- 
ion, and most of all of ours—the inspiration 
and principle of worship. ‘‘Dost thou love 
me?” ‘‘Give me thy heart,’’ wait upon me 
and serve me. Like Emerson, Friends tell us 
that the one element of true riches is the put- 
ting away of self; and that this moreover is 
done, not through ourselves, but only by sub- 
mission to the tendering operations of Divine 
grace. We come to meetings that we may 
wait; we come to be gathered in stillness of 
the flesh together in spiritual worship—as- 
sembled to wait that we may be united in that 
power and love which cometh, but whose 
comings we cannot control. Our meetings 
are primarily meetings with the Lord; we 
come professedly to meet with and worship 
Him—to perform what has been called the 
highest function that mortal man is capable 
of—to sit down together in solemn and rever- 
ential silence to wait upon our heavenly Father, 
turning our minds inward that we may be hum- 
bled and brought into a state of lowness and 
supplication. It is a doctrine preached and 
believed among us, that man must wait for 
spiritual strength—wait for imbuement of the 
Power, we needs must wait for the leading and 
guiding of the gentle Holy Spirit—for the 
speaking and comforting of the still small 
voice in the secret of the suppliant heart. 
When presented for spiritual healing we must 
wait for the moving of the waters and the pour- 
ing of the oil of life, wait for strength to be 
born of humility and courage, of lowliness and 
contrition of heart. And this, my friends, is 
what we wait in our meetings for. It is no 
idle dream. It is because it is depth that we 


wait before height, and to be, before to do. 
If we are Christians at all, we want one 
thing, and we want it badly. We wanta faith 


that will save our souls; we want a faith that 
we can fear no end of, —that the more we know 
of, the happier we shall feel and the less we 
shall doubt. And as we are promised that 
‘*They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength’’ so also we are told that love 
when it is perfect casteth out fear. The seed 
of the kingdom sown in our hearts is likened 
to a grain of mustard seed and waxes more 
and more as it is given way to. We need 
not expect great things now. If we have 
only a little faith and only a little hope, his 
love may be made perfect in us. 

Going to meeting is nothing in itself, or 
but a means to anend. A man might do so 
unlikely a thing as to go to meeting every 
day of his life, and yet be no better for it. 

Meetings are held for the solemn purpose 
of worshipping our heavenly Father, and in 
the hope of the promise that ‘‘When two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there 
am | in the midst of them.”’ Each of us who 
goes to meeting may add to or take away from 
the spiritual worship there, and each who stays 
at home, when that is his right place, may 
as truly worship alone. For ‘‘neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” but ‘‘in spirit 
and in truth,’’ said our Saviour to the woman 
of Samaria. Yet, as ‘‘members one of an- 
other,’’ there is a need deeper than we some- 
times see to heed the apostle’s counsel of ‘‘not 
neglecting the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether.”’ HOWARD Y. PENNELL. 


ON FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 
BY LADY ELIZABETH CAREY. 

The fairest action of our human life 

Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 

His adversary’s heart to him doth tie, 
And 'tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 

To win the heart than overthrow the head. 


If we a worthy enemy do find 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done ; 
But if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honor won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow ? 

And who would wrestle with a worthless foe ? 


We say our hearts are great and cannot yield. 
Because they cannot yield it proves them poor ; 
Great _ are tasked beyond their power but 

seld ; 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 
Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow, 
High heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn: 
To scorn to owe a duty overlong, 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne, 
To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong, 
To scorn to bear an injury in mind, 
To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind. 


But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have, 
Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind ; 
Do we his body from our fury save, 
And let our hate prevail against his mind, 
What can ’gainst him a greater vengeance be 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he ? 


The work of our hands—establish thou it, 
How often with thoughtless lips we pray ! 
But he who sits in the heavens shall say, 

“Ts the work of your hands so fair and fit 
That ye dare thus pray ?” 


Safely we answer, “Lord, make it fit, 
The work of our hands—that so we may 
Lift up our eyes and dare to pray, 
The work of our hands—establish thou it.” 
—Anon, 








—— 


THE GUESTS OF GOD. 
Why should we wear black for the guests of God?— 


Ruskin. 


From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 
In the royal presence 
They are bidden as guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries they are shown, 
Their doubts and fears are over, 
For they know as they are known. 


For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival array, 
As for the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away— 
Sweet hours of peaceful waiting, 
Till the path that we have trod 
Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


Qur Manner of Worship. 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG CORRESPONDENT BY 
WILLIAM P. BEDELL. 


Second Month 14th, 1862.—I am glad, 
dear friend, thou hast had some trials, and 
hast witnessed some ups and downs, for this 
is a Christian’s lot, and I rejoice to learn thou 
hast not wavered in thy belief in God, and 
hast been led by his grave to put greater 
trust in Him. 

Thou sayest ‘‘I cannot think that you Friends 
conduct your religious meetings in a manner 
pleasing to God.’’ I answer, as ‘‘God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth,’’ the Spirit 
searcheth all things. Yea the deep things of 
God. As it is written, ‘‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that leve Him; but God hath 
revealed them unto us by his spirit.’’ ‘‘Now 
the Lord is that Spirit and where the Spirit 
of the Lord is there is liberty.’’ 

Now, I presume thou knowest that Friends 
recommend silence and stillness in their relig- 
ious assemblies, and as our manner of worship 
is misunderstood by many, I will take this 
opportunity to offer thee some explanation of 
it. 

We look upon Divine worship to be the most 
solemn act the mind of man is capable of being 
engaged in and in consideration of the high 
and inconceivable majesty of Almighty God, 
think it our duty to approach Him with the 
greatest reverence. Every thinking person 
who is in any degree sensible of the love and 
fear of God, must esteem it an awful thing to 
present himself to the especial notice of the 
Infinite, Omnipresent, Eternal Being. Under 
a sense of this, the wise man adviseth ‘‘Keep 

hy foot when thou goest to the house of God,” 
or enters upon worship, ‘‘and be more ready 
to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools; for 
they consider not that they do evil. Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter anything before God, for 
God is in heaven and thou upon earth; there- 
fore let thy words be few’’ (Eccles. v: 1). 

He well knew, as he expressed it, that both 
“‘the preparation of the heart and the answer 
of the tongue is from the Lord” (Prov. xvi: 1). 
This accords with what our Saviour saith‘‘ With- 
out Me ye can do nothing” (John xv: 5). We, 
therefore, cannot perform Divine worship ac- 
ceptably but by his assistance. This must be 
received in spirit; for, saith the apostle, ‘‘The 
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Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know Lord. 
not what we should pray for as we ought” yoke in his youth. 
(Rom. viii: 26). This being as certainly our keepeth silence, because he hath borne it upon 
case as it was that of the apostles and primi- | him.”’ 
Silent waiting was in practice among the 
for that Spirit which is requisite to help our | prophets and those that attended them, as 
appears in the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
the spirit of the prophet was engaged in Di- 
vine vision, whilst the elders of Judah sat 
before him as it is described from the first 
verse of the eighth chapter to the fourth of 
the eleventh chapter. 
which vision, it cannot be consistently sup- 
posed, that he was either speaking to them or 
they to him or to each other. 
a singular instance of their meeting together, 
‘for it was the manner of God’s people to con- 
gregate with the prophets as that close rep- 
rehension plainly indicates. 
thee as the people cometh and they sit before 
thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
Words are requisite to convey the sense of | but they will not do them (Ezek. xxxiii: 31). 
In this solemn practice we have often been 
present Being who is the universal Spirit, and | enabled thankfully to acknowledge the verity 
of that gracious declaration of the Lord, 
**Where two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them’’ 
(Matt. xviii: 20), the fulfilling of that prom- 
ise, ‘‘They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength’’ (Isa. xl: 31); the cer- 
tainty of that assertion ‘‘The Lord is good 
unto them that wait for Him, to the soul that 
seeketh Him’ (Lam. iii: 25); and the neces- 
sity and authority of that just command, ‘‘Be 
still, and know that I am God’’ (Psal. xlvi: 10). 

As silent waiting appears to us, in the first 
place requisite to the worship of God in spirit 
and truth, it is always our practice, for we 
believe He ought to have the direction of our 
hearts therein; and if He please to influence 
anyone under due preparation vocally to appear 
either by way of address to himself in prayer, 
or to us in preaching, we never preclude such 
appearances but silently assist according to 
If it prove that none are so 
concerned to speak, we sit the time through 
in silence, wherein true mental worship is of- 
ten experienced; but we never appoint any 
meeting with intent that it shall be held 
throughout in silence, as some have mistakenly 
imagined; for we believe that all ought to be 
led and guided by the good spirit of God, more 
especially in the solemn act of Divine worship. 

It would be a happy thing were all so led 
amongst us, as well as others, but the case 
appears otherwise with too many, who sit un- 
concerned in expectation of hearing the min- 
istry, of waiting upon God, and therefore often 
meet with disappointment. 

The apostle said in his age, ‘‘they are not 
all Israel which are of Israel’’ (Rom. ix: 6). 
So we must acknowledge all who have de- 
scended from faithful ancestors are not them- 
selves faithful, but the defect is in themselves 
and not in the principle. 


(To be continued.) 


tive believers, it is incumbent on us to wait 


infirmities, in order to pray as we ought. 
No form of devotion of men’s invention can 
supply the place of the Spirit. The same 


‘apostle further saith, ‘‘Through Him we both 


have an access by one Spirit unto the Father’’ 
(Eph. ii: 18). Seeing, therefore, that both 
our help and access is through the.Spirit of 
Christ, the renewal of which is at his pleas- 
ure, and not ours, we must necessarily wait 
for it. This waiting must be in stillness of 
mind from the common course of our own 
thoughts, from all wandering imaginations, 
and also in silence frum the expression of 
words, for the utterance of words is not wait- 
ing but acting. 


one person to another, but not to that Omni- 


everywhere Almighty, who therefore stands 
not in need either of the use of corporeal or- 
yans instruments or the sound of words, to 
communicate with the spirit of man. 

If in order to worship the mind does not 
settle into stillness, the passions will be at 
work and may agitate it into enthusiastic heats 
and vague imaginations. But in true stillness 
and singleness of soul towards God, they are 
silenced and subjected. The stiH, small voice 
of the Inspirer of all good then comes to be 
heard, and the mind being closely engaged in 
attention thereunto, and answering it in faith 
and humble submission, feels Divine life and 
love spring up, and receives ability therein 
truly to worship the great Author of its ex- 
istence and heavenly Supplier of its wants, 
with a devotion no forms can reach. 

This worship is not entered upon by totally 
laying aside our faculties and falling into a 
senseless stupor as superficial observers have 
imagined, but by a real introversion of mind, 
and an attention fixed singly upon the alone 
Object of all adoration, in patient, yet fer- 
vent desire after Him. 

Thus, according to the Hebrew, the expe- 
rienced Psalmist advises ‘‘Be silent to the 
Lord, and wait patiently for Him’ (Ps. xxxvii: 
7); and respecting his own practice, he saith, 
“Truly my soul is silent upon God,”’ adding 
this cogent reason ‘‘from Him cometh my 
salvation’’ (Ibid. lxii: 1). Verse 5, he ap- 
plied the exhortation to himself, ‘‘My soul 
wait thou only upon God for my expectation 
is from Him.’’ Great encouragement he had 
thus to wait as appears Psalm xl, where he 
saith, ‘‘I waited patiently for the Lord, and 
He inclined unto me and heard my cry; He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit out 
of the miry clay and set my feet upon a rock 
and established my goings, and He hath put 
a new song into my mouth, even praise unto 
our God.” 

This was no new song in itself, but being 
sensibly renewed to him in his acceptable 
waiting, he, with sufficient propriety styles 
it so. 

To the same practical and profitable doc- 
trine, Jeremiah bears testimony ‘‘It is good 
that a man should both hope and quietly wait 
for the salvation,’’ or saving help, ‘‘of the 
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It is good for a man that he bear the 
He sitteth alone, and 


During the time of 


This was not 


They came unto 






our measures. 


2 


A fluent speaker utters between seven thou- 
sand and seven thousand five hundred words 
in the course of an hour’s uninterrupted speak- 
Many an orator of more than usual rapid 
utterance will reach eight and even nine thou- 
sand, but one hundred and twenty-five words 
a minute, or seven thousand five hundred an 
hour, is a fair average. 
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The Water of Separation. 


A degree of exercise from day to day at- 
tends me, that the pure, peaceable govern- 
ment of Christ may spread and prevail among 
mankind. The leading of a young generation 
in that pure way in which the wisdom of this 
world hath no place where parents and tutors, 
humbly waiting for the heavenly Counsellor, 
may example them in the truth as it is in 
Jesus, hath for several days been the exercise 
of my mind. 0, how safe, how quiet is that 
state where the soul stands in pure obedience 
to the voice of Christ, and a watchful care is 
maintained not to follow the voice of the 
stranger! Here Christ is felt to be our Shep- 
herd, and under his leading people are brought 
to a stability; and where He doth not lead for- 
ward, we are bound in the bonds of pure love 
to stand still and wait upon Him. 

In the love of money and in the wisdom of 
this world, business is proposed, then the 
urgency of affairs pushes forward, and the mind 
cannot in this state discern the good and per- 
fect will of God concerning us. The love of 
God is manifested in graciously calling us to 
come out of that which stands in confusion; 
but if we bow not in the name of Jesus, if we 
give not up those prospects of gain which in 
the wisdom of this world are open before us, 
but say to our hearts,‘‘ I must needs go on 
and in going on | hope to keep as near the 
purity of truth as the business before me will 
admit of,’’ the mind remains entangled and 
the shining of the light of life into the soul 
is obstructed. 

Surely the Lord calls to mourning and deep 
humiliation, that in his fear we may be in- 
structed and led safely through the great dif- 
ficulties and perplexities in this present age. 
In an entire subjection of our will the Lord 
graciously opens a way for his people where 
all their wants are bounded by his wisdom; 
and there we experience the substance of what 
Moses the prophet figured out in the water of 
separation as a purification from sin. 

Esau is mentioned as a child red all over 
like a hairy garment. In Esau is represented 
the natural will of man. In preparing the 
water of separation a red heifer without 
blemish, on which there had been no yoke, 
was to be slain and her blood sprinkled by the 
priest seven times towards the tabernacle of 
the congregation. Then her skin, her flesh 
and all pertaining to her was to be burnt with- 
out the camp, and of her ashes the water was 
prepared. Thus, the crucifying of the old 
man, or natural will is represented; thence 
comes a separation from that carnal mind 
which is death. ‘‘He who toucheth the dead 
body of a man and purifieth not himself with 
the water of separation defileth the tabernacle 
of the Lord, he is unclean’? (Num. xix: 13). 

If any [who] through the love of gain en- 
gage in business wherein they dwell as among 
the tombs and touch the bodies of those who 
are dead, should, through the infinite love of 
God feel the power of the cross of Christ to 
crucify them to the world, and therein learn 
humbly to follow the Divine Leader-—here is 
the judgment of this world, here the prince 
of this world is cast out. The water of sepa- 
ration is felt; and though we have been among 
the slain, and through the desire of gain have 
touched the dead body of a man, yet in the 
purifying love of Christ we are washed in the 
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water of separation; we are brought off from 
that business, from that gain, and from that 
fellowship which is not agreeable to his holy 
will. 

I have felt a renewed confirmation in the 
time of this voyage, that the Lord in his infi- 
nite love is calling to his visited children so 
to give up all outward possessions and means 
of getting treasures, that his holy spirit may 
have free course in their hearts and direct 
them in all their proceedings. To feel the 
substance pointed at in this figure man must 
know death as to his own will. 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 





A Communication by Richard Jordan. 


AT A QUARTERLY MEETING HELD IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA, FIFTH MONTH 7, 1821. 

In a communication delivered by Richard 
Jordan in Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, he 
was led to speak of the Church in the three 
different ages of the world. 

First, when Christ was preached as to come; 
the holy men of old being filled with the spirit 
of prophesy, were permitted in the visions of 
light, to point out his office, whilst on earth, 
and the state of the new Church under the 
gospel dispensation. 

Secondly, the time that was preached as 
Christ having come, and being on earth in his 
bodily appearance, teaching and doing good 
to the people, and by his example showing 
our duty one to another. 

Thirdly, the present state of it, Christ hav- 
ing come and fulfilled his office in the earth, by 
sealing our redemption by his blood, and having 
risen from the dead, ascended up into heaven 
led captivity captive and gave gifts unto men. 

He then remarked the different views and 
beliefs that sincere people of different persua- 
sions, under the profession of Christians had 
in regard to fulfilling their religious duty. 
Some partook of the corporeal bread and wine 
believing it required of them so to do; also 
to be baptized with water until the second 
coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
in which they believe; and in the partaking 
of the outward bread and wine they consider 
it as a partaking of the real body and blood 
of Christ; and being baptized with water the 
fulfilling a Divine ordination. He mentioned 
the peculiar satisfaction it had often afforded 
him to see the zeal of these people in fufilling 
these outward ordinances and in their care in 
encouraging the communicants to prepare even 
for many days previous to coming to the com- 
munion table for what they in sincerity believed 
a participation of the real Lord’s supper, doing 
it in remembrance of Him until his second 
coming into the world to judge the earth, liv- 
ing under the belief and often confirmed in 
the belief that if they in sincerity partook of 
it worthily they were spiritually refreshed, 
and if unworthily they incurred the greater 
condemnation. 

To the truth of all as far as they had seen 
into these matters, he said he was ready to 
say, they from their devotedness, often were 
accepted in the Divine sight, and an evidence 
of that peace was afforded them which sur- 
passed all human imagination, and they were 
made instruments in holding one another up 
in the most holy faith, and holding up a good 
example to all around them. 

He then proceeded to contrast us as a peo- 
ple with those he had quoted. We professed 
to believe in the inward and spiritual appear- 
ance of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
manifesting by his Spirit in the secret of the 
heart, giving unto us a portion of his grace 
to profit withal, and on this ground, and pro- 
fessing to be led and guided by his Spirit we 
had believed it to be our duty to abolish all 
outward ordinances, as being by Him fulfilled 
when personally upon earth; and believing 
with the apostle, that he had nailed the ordi- | be partakers of the rest prepared for the right- 
nances to the cross, we felt it not only our; eous inhabitants of the new Jerusalem, where 
duty, but believed it required of us to worship | nothing common or unclean shall ever enter. 
Him in spirit and in truth. RTA 

Seeing this was our holy profession, what} WITH all thy getting, get wisdom. 


would be required of us? That we should be 
@ more spiritually-minded people, in order 
that by our lives, conduct and conversation, 
we might show all whose eyes are upon us 
that we are endeavoring to fulfill our high 
and holy profession, to the honor of Him from 
whom we profess to derive it; that our hearts 
may be redeemed from the spirit of the world, 
that lies in wickedness; and that we may, by 
a well regulated conduct, fulfill our social and 
religious duties to the good of mankind, and 
to the honor and glory of our Father who 
is in heaven, that we might be as instruments 
of good to others, and not be as stumbling- 
blocks in the way of honest inquirers of the 
way to Zion. 

But, said he, it is lamentably true that this 
is not the case. We have deviated from the 
simplicity of our predecessors. We have be- 
come a mixed multitude; the principles which 
we profess are not attended to; we indeed are 
willing to be called by the name, but not will- 
ing to suffer for the cause. 

He remarked that he had been instructively 
led to contemplate the parable concerning the 
people of Israel when they were compared to 
a vineyard on a pleasant hill, with a hedge 
and a trench about it; in which the husband- 
man looked for grapes, and it brought forth 
wild grapes; that it was then said concerning 
it, ‘‘I1 will take away the hedge from about it 
and I will give it unto the beasts of the field 
to be trodden down; and I will command the 
clouds of heaven that they rain no more upon 
it.’ This as regards the Jews had been ful- 
filled, they had been carried away captive to 
Babylon for the space of seventy years, and 
that once favored people are now scattered 
throughout all the nations of the earth. 

He said, that his duty obliged him to de- 
clare it as his opinion, that he feared if we 
remained so careless and indifferent in regard 
to fulfilling what our high profession called 
for, that we would be much in the same state; 
that if we neglected to improve so great a 
salvation, our condemnation would be greater 
than we are aware of. ‘‘It is,’”’ said he, ‘‘la- 
mentable to observe the want of zeal in us as 
a religious Society, that our conduct, at the 
time of our religious meetings was such as to 
balk the testimony in the hearts of honest in- 
quirers, whose minds were turned toward us 
when they saw so little of that true sincerity 
and devotedness amongst us which they ap- 
pear to enjoy who partake of the outward 
ordinances.’’ This, he feared, would be our 
condemnation. 

He concluded with sincerely calling upon 
all in the love of the gospel to arise from the 
lethargy in which we are too many of us dwell- 
ing, and call upon Him who is able to deliver 
us, that we may yet be favored to repent of our 
first works quickly, lest they be like one of the 
churches to which St. John the Divine wrote, 
informing them if they would not repent 
quickly he would remove the candlestick out 
of its place. And he desired all to recur to first 
principles; to give not sleep to their eyes nor 
slumber to the eyelids until they had found a 
resting-place for their God, that so they might 



























































































“Lenten Hypocrisy.” 


Warren J. Johnson preached recently a ser- 
mon at St. John’s Reformed church, Philadel- 
phia, on the theme, ‘‘Lenten Hypocrisy,’’ tak- 
ing as his text Joel ii: 12. 

The observance of Lent, said he, has become 
fashionable. This is to be regretted, for fash- 
ion is often the fell destroyer of that which is 
religious and spiritual. If religious observ- 
ances are to be determined by the fickle man- 
dates of fashion they are doomed. There is 
great danger of making a mere mockery of 
this sacred season of the church year in which 
self-denial and abstinence are practised. 

It is a sad commentary upon our religious 

life that as many gayeties and amusements as 
possible are crowded into the days preceding 
Ash Wednesday, as though every moment 
must be snatched for pleasure ere sackcloth 
be donned. And the Lenten season is by many 
regarded so dull that they ponder what new 
pastime may be invented to while away the 
tedious hours of these forty days. To many 
Christians the observance of the Lenten sea- 
son is as a galling yoke. How they long for the 
close of the season, so that they may re-en- 
gage in the world’s festivities and gayeties! 
And too often, alas! the solemn hours of Pas- 
sion week are spent in making preparations 
for the festivities and amusements of Easter 
Monday. What an abomination in the sight 
of the Lord must be such an observance of 
Lent! The prayer book may be carried never 
so carefully and the body dragged never so 
regularly to the Lenten services, unless the 
heart and mind centre upon the sufferings of 
Christ it is but Lenten hypocrisy. From the 
deepest recess of the heart must gush the 
Lenten litany, ‘‘From pride, vain-glory, and 
hypocrisy, good Lord, deliver us.’’ The world 
can never contemplate too fervently the agon- 
izing sufferings of Christ. His divinity made 
his humanity none the less sensitive to suffer- 
ing. 

The true significance of Lent is found in so 
mortifying the passions and appetites of the 
body as to permit a higher life to enter the 
soul, quickening new pulsations of love and 
devotion. Only as we become empty of the 
things of the world and flesh can we be filled 
with those spiritual promptings which lift the 
soul to lofty heights of communion with God. 

Far better no observance of Lent at all than 
a hypocritical, reluctant observance. 

PEOPLE who excuse themselves for not being 
more earnest in religion because there is so 
much hypocrisy, never, we observe, retire from 
their business pursuits because there is so 
much rascality among business men. —Selected. 
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